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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@® Chilean President decrees “state of siege” and workers at mines return to jobs. 


@ Squeeze in cash copper on London Metal Exchange advances quotation to £263 bid. 


@ Consumers of copper getting excited over supply outlook for remainder of year. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. 


Nervousness over the supply outlook for the remainder 
of the year is bringing buyers into the market for large 
tonnages, particularly in European trading centers. The 
sensational advance in cash copper on the London Metal 
Exchange, which at yesterday’s second call advanced 
to £263 bid (about 32.875c per pound), added to the 
state of confusion. Domestic producers ignored the ad- 
vance abroad and continued to price the metal on the 
basis of 30c per pound, delivered. 

In Europe, however, prices paid in the open market 
showed a wide range, from 29.65c to 31.80c, f.a.s. N. Y. 
equivalent. Consumers were reaching out for first 
quarter 1955 metal at near top levels. Sales of foreign 
copper on which the E & MJ averages for the last week 
were based totaled 18,000 tons. Offerings of September 
copper on the LME almost dried up. 

A favorable development was contained in news out of 
Chile. President Ibanez decreed a “state of siege,’’ which 
brought the workers back into the mines at the three 
properties that account for the bulk of Chile’s output 
Chuquicamata, Potrerillos, and El Teniente. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the dispute will be continued. 
Negotiations with the striking workers at Kennecott’s 
Garfield refinery have been discontinued; workers at 
the A. S. & R. Garfield smelter remain on strike. Kenne- 
cott’s Utah mine will operate 4 days a week beginning 
Sept. 27. The Utah mine’s concentrates will be smelted 
at the company’s Nevada smelter and at the PD smelter 
at Douglas. 


LEAD — 14%%4c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1234c) 


Sales of lead in the domestic market for the week that 
ended yesterday totaled 8,690 tons, which compares with 
6,828 tons in the preceding week. Demand for October 
lead has shown definite improvement. The quotation held 
at 14%c, N. Y., all week, with the undertone firm. A 
strong London market in spot metal pointed to a tight 
supply situation, which observers here thought might 
end shortly. 

The f.a.s. Gulf quotation was easier on increased com- 
petition for business in that area. 


ZINC — 11 ac, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 10c) 


* Demand for zine during the last week was described as 
“spotty,” some smelters doing better than others in 
booking new business. The fact that London hardly 
moved all week kept some buyers out of the market, 
even though the undertone remains firm. The Govern- 
ment is certain to purchase additional tonnages over 


the remainder of the year for its stockpile, which should 
further strengthen the domestic market, observers claim. 
The September statistics are expected to reveal that 
stocks have declined. With production at Anaconda’s 
electrolytic refinery down because of the strike, and 
deliveries against recent purchases by industry and the 
Government likely to be larger, the decline could be 
substantial. 


CHROMIUM — Electrolytic $1.16 per Ib. 


Electro Metallurgical is offering electrolytic chrome 
metal, commercial grade, on the basis of $1.16 per pound, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. This established the quotation for 
electrolytic at approximately the same level as the or- 
dinary grade. 


TIN — 9354c, prompt, N. Y. 


Representatives of countries that are to take part in the 
control scheme met in London, as scheduled, on Sept. 20. 
The meeting was described as a routine affair held to 
iron out various proposals for presentation to the Tin 
Council. 

The market here was inactive. There were no important 
price changes, with consumers confident that ample sup- 
plies will be available for some time to come. Most 
operators look for a steady market. 


QUICKSILVER — $320-$325, N. Y. 


Business was placed during the week at substantially 
higher levels, with the spot and nearby market quotable 
at $320 to $325 per flask, depending on quantity and 
seller, up $20 from a week ago. 

On forward metal the price situation was unsettled. 
Traders were more than a little disturbed on receipt 
of advices from Europe to the effect that the Spanish 
producer expects to become a seller beginning with 


November. 


SILVER — 854c, N. Y. (London 73d) 


Foreign silver was firmly maintained in New York on 
the basis of 85%c an oz. The London market was un- 
changed at 73d throughout the week. 
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PHOTO above shows 4-, 8- and 12-tube ARMORTUBE cable. Drawing at right shows the 
application of Bailey ARMORTUBE cable for making connections to a Control Panel, 


TO MAKE ARMORTUBE CABLE... 





Bailey Meter Company turns to Anaconda 
for long lengths of %4” 0.D. copper tubes 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
calls its AanMontTUBE Flexible Protected 
Tube Cable, “the modern shortcut to 
simpler, safer, more economical air 
and hydraulic circuits.” 


As shown above, this cable is avail- 
able in bundles of four, eight or twelve 
4” O.D. copper tubes. A continuous, 
heavy galvanized steel strip protects 
the tube bundle. 

Here's why Bailey turned to Ana- 
wwnda as the logical source of supply 
ror these 4" O.D. copper tubes. 


LONG LENGTHS 


wecause ARMORTUBE Cable is shipped 
in random lengths of about 500 feet, 
Bailey needed long lengths of copper 
tube. Anaconda makes copper tube up 


to 2,400 feet long, depending on the 
diameter, 


CLEAN INTERIORS 


These tubes had to be free from dust, 
dirt or metal chips which might other- 
wise interfere with the operation of 
delicate air and hydraulic circuits. 
Anaconda takes special care to see 
that inside surfaces of ANACONDA Cop- 
ver Tubes are clean, smooth and 
bright. Tube ends are sealed to keep 
out moisture and foreign matter dur- 


ing storage. 

FLEXIBLE 
Tubes had to be flexible enough to 
bend around corners and obstacles. 
AnaconpA Copper Tubes are uni- 
formly soft... highly flexible. And 
they are accurate in size and shape. 


ANACONDA Dehydrated Copper 
Tubes are made in all standard sizes 
up to and including %” O.D. Usually 
furnished in 25-, 50- and 100-foot coils, 
they are also available in longer lengths 


on spools and reels where required. 


Our Technical Department will be 
happy to lend a hand on any problem 
involving the use of copper tubes. A 
letter outlining your problem will bring 
a prompt Write to: The 
American Brass Company, Waterbury 
20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


54158 


ANACONDA 


COPPER TUBES 


answer. 
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metal is essential to titanium’s attaining 
a position as a really basic, large- 
tonnage metal. 

Titanium alloys already commercially 
available are far stronger than available 
aluminum alloys and superior even to 
most alloy steels, Mr. Rowley said. The 
metal’s resistance to corrosion suggests 
many applications in the chemical, pulp, 
marine, and oil industries 

In reference to the Government's 
stockpile objectives, E. H. Weaver, as- 
sistant director of raw materials, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, pointed out that 
of the 75 materials in the national stock- 
pile, about 55 are metals and minerals 
At the present time the minimum objec- 
tives are valued at a little under $7- 
billion, with more than $5.3-billion ac- 
tually in inventory or on order. The 
minimum objectives have been attained 
on approximately 40 of the items in the 
stockpile, he said. 


Strauss Warns of Rising 
Competition in Base Metals 


Producers of copper, lead and zinc- 
consumption of which has lagged be- 
hind the increase in general business 
activity—must be prepared to offer their 
wares at an economic price in relation 
to competitive materials if they are to 
enjoy their normal share of expanded 
trade, Simon D. Strauss, vice president 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., said at a session of the 1954 conven- 
tion and exposition of the American 
Mining Congress, held in San Francisco, 
Sept. 20-24. 

Fabricators and manufacturers who 
convert the metals into finished products 
must have reasonable assurance of fu- 
ture supplies comparable with the as- 
surance they now feel about aluminum, 
Mr. Strauss declared. 

Such assurance, he said, is not in- 
creased by over-emphasis on the mining 
industry’s economic problems nor by 
excessive reliance on government as- 
sistance—whether it be tariffs, stockpil- 
ing, subsidy schemes, import quotas, or 
allocations. 

“Instead of scaring consumers by re- 
peated newspaper publicity on these 


National Minerals Policy 
Felix Wormser, assistant secretary for 
mineral resources, Department of the 
Interior, said the President's Cabinet 
Committee named to forge a national 
minerals policy, had agreed on a long- 


term program to minimize a dangerous 
and costly dependence in wartime upon 
remote foreign sources, and to assure 
the availability of needed materials in 
an emergency. 

The Committee concluded Mr 
Wormser revealed at the meeting, that 
acquisitions to meet the long-term 
stockpile objectives could be so made 
that, in addition to serving the security 
interests of the nation, they could con- 
tribute the objective of 
maintaining a healthy domestic mining 
economy. This policy has already been 
put into effect for lead and zinc, and 
will be extended, as required, to other 
metals on the stockpiling list. 

Announcement of this new enlarged 
policy by the Government was sufficient 
to strengthen a weak lead and zinc mar- 
ket, he said, and when actual purchases 
began, upon a modest scale, the markets 
responded promptly 


also, 


to collateral 


Supplemental Stockpile 


Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, announced early this week that he 
hoped to authorize within the next few 
weeks the first sales of U.S. farm sur- 
pluses under a $1 billion surplus dis- 
posal program, 

Under this program foreign curren- 
cies obtained for the surplus farm prod- 
ucts may be used abroad to purchase 
materials for the “supplemental” stock - 
pile and also to help cover costs of U.S. 
Government agencies. 

The enabling act provides that up to 
$700 million of the surplus be sold for 
foreign currencies and $300 million be 
used as disaster donations 


Retires from Hecla Mining 


A. W. Witherspoon has retired from 
the board of directors of the Hecla Min- 
ing Co., Wallace, Idaho. R, N. Hunt, di- 
rector, vice president and chief geologist 
of United States Smelting Refining & 
Mining Co., has been elected a member 
of the board to replace Mr. Witherspoon. 





problems,” Mr. Strauss said, “the base- 
metal industry can win friends and in- 
fluence demand by calling attention to 
the proven merit of its products, by 
stressing the development of technology, 
which in recent years has added mil- 
lions of tons of metal to known reserves 
through new and improved methods of 
discovery and production, and by con- 
centrating on finding ways to make use 
of copper, lead and zinc both easier and 
cheaper. If demand is increased, what 
now seems to be excess capacity will be 
readily absorbed and the industry will 
prosper.” 


Outlook for 

U.S. production of titanium metal has 
doubled each year since 1950 and may 
reach 35,000 tons by 1957, according to 
Edward R. Rowley, president of the 
Titanium Metals Corporation of Amer- 
ica. He told delegates to the convention 
that demand far outstrips production, 
but a cheaper method of producing the 


igures in short tons: 


Primary 
76,912 
68,034 
73,429 
70,977 
71,571 
74,113 
66,070 
52,414 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July (a) 
August 


Crude 
Primary 
114,652 
109,041 
123,441 
124,846 
118,099 
124,503 
130,518 
123,531 

The statistics do not 


Titanium 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July (a) 
August 


Note balance 
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Crude Production 
Secondary 
7,304 
6,394 
7,671 
6,486 
6,660 
11,216 
9,597 
7,704 


Production 
Secondary 


531 
702 
583 
176 
262 
266 
358 
801 


largely 
Production of Cuba and the Philippines included under US 


Copper Statistics—Januvary-August 1954 


Following is a summary of the Jan.-Aug. copper statistics of Copper Institute, 
UNITED STATES 


Stocks 
Refined 
at End 
108,121 
118,417 
759 


523 


Refined 
Production 
111,553 
103,496 
117.546 
112,617 
108,403 
112,121 
107 095 
103,901 


Deliveries to 
Fabricators 
77081 
89,017 
95,795 125 
104,579 124 
111,005 $2,111 
106,252 69.181 
97,436 68,921 
92,475 58,387 


OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Stocks 
Refined 
at End 
280,510 
275,375 
279 804 
273,070 
255,234 
180,651 
170 558 
172,326 
stockpile 


Refined 
Produc 
85,100 

70 864 
93,824 
87,747 

95 564 
88,615 


Deliveries to 
Fabricator 
91,041 
74,457 
93,235 
99,193 
115,197 
130,323 
105,827 105,281 
101,037 104,005 
because of deliveries to the US 
(a) Corrected. 


tion 











International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Louvre! Hill, L. 1, N.Y 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texa: 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Okichomo 
Sd 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











MANGANESE 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM~—Per Ib., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 Ib. ingot, 99% plus, 
22.2c.; in pigs, 20%c., effective Aug. 5. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22.7c.; 99.8%, 
23.2c.; 99.85%, 242c.; 99.9%, 25.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per Ib. 99%% 
Domestic Domestic 


grade: 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
New York Laredo 


Sept. 16 .... vee CD 28.500 
Sept. a . 31.970 28.500 
Sept eraee 31.970 28.500 
Sept. 7 31.970 28.500 
Sept. 21 . 31.970 28.500 
Sept. snene Oe 28.500 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload. f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM -— Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

Sept. $1.70 
Sept. ; 1.70 
Sept. 1.70 
Sept. ~s 1.70 
Sept. ~e . 1.70 
Sept. 1.70 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots. cast in 
slabs and smal] pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM -— Per \b., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per lb.: $1.16. 


COBALT—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.6C; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 
COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy. 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $130@$135. 


LITHIUM — Per Ib. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per Ib., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL, 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE-—Per lb., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in, x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46Y4c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.0.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn. with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM -— Per Ib., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56%4c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $19@$21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $84; retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$320@$325. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $70@$75. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per |b., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per ib., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 3% iron, $4.72, f.0.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum 5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lIb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95, nominal. Hydrogen 
reduced, 99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per Ib., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $3.80@$3.90; 
55 to 60 percent $4.10@$4.20; 60 to 65 
percent $4.50@$4.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $42. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian : 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b)$43.00@$44.00 

48% CroOs, 28 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 

48% CrvOs, no ratio......(b)$32.00@$33.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CrvO:, no ratio 

44% CriOs, no ratio 
Turkish: 

48% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CryOz, 3 to 1 ratio (a)$44@$45 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts 


$21.00 @ $22.00 
(a)$45 @$46 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60, 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe05-TasOs in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 514% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.if. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $12.00; 
nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE —Though steel pro- 
duction has expanded moderately, de- 
mand for manganese ore has shown 
hardly any improvement. 


Indian ore was nominal at 70@75c 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 65@70c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnOs, carloads, in 
drums $96, f.o.b. Philadelphia. Domestic 
70 to 72 percent, $50@$55, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per Ib. of con- 
tained MoSoe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.0.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOe, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per Ib., minimum 94% concen- 


trate, 6@6\4c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 


Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $25.00@$26.00; scheelite 
$28.00@$29.00. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.0.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
187s 6d bid, 192s 6d asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V20;5 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.o.b. mine. 











LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO, $47@$48. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
30Yec. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per Ib., 5%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.96 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per Ib. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 





Buyers 
and 
Sellers of 


=| 


STU) LLLLLLLLLL LLL 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 


CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address. Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehal! 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 


load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE—Per ib. $142. 
e 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Wire 

Yellow Brass ‘ 42.26 

Best quality bras: .. . 43.67 
45.01 
45.98 
47.49 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM—Per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per Ib., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 19%. 


MONEL METAL —Per |b. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 67ic.; cold- 
rolled strip, 70ic. Rods, hot-rolled 65ic. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per Ib., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58¢.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.0.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 18%@ 
20%c.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 


per lb., carload lots, delivered, 1544c 
< 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver + Bismuth + Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead - Copper Anodes 
Solder - Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 








Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 








Union Carbide to Construct 
$31.5-Million Titanium Plant 


Signing of a contract which calls for 
construction of a $31,500,000 plant de- 
signed to produce 7,500 tons of titanium 
metal annually was announced Sept. 15 
by the General Services Administration. 
The project will be constructed by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, which will act through its Electro 
Metallurgical Division. 

The agreement provides that Electro 
Metallurgical will use its own funds for 
the design and construction of the fa- 
cility. The plant is to be located at or 
near Ashtabula, Ohio, and is expected 
to be in operation within two years. 

After attaining a rate of production of 
500 tons a month, the Government has 
an option to buy 4,500 tons annually at 
the market price prevailing at time of 
delivery. In addition, the company has 
the right to deliver to the Government 
whatever production it cannot sell in 
the commercial market up to a maxi- 
mum of 6,000 tons a year. 

The agreement covers a five-year 
period from the time the plant starts 
producing on a commercial scale, How- 
ever, upon one year’s notice the Govern- 
ment may cancel the agreement by pay- 
ing the company an amount equal to the 
unamortized cost of the plant. 

Electro Metallurgical will use a so- 
dium reduction method which it has 
pioneered in pilot and prototype stages 
for some time. This marks the first de- 
parture on a commercial scale of a 
method other than the well-known 
Kroll process, according to GSA. 

In addition to an experimental-type 


agreement with Horizons Titanium 
Corp., and a lease with Western Pyro- 
met Co., GSA said the new contract 
brings total planned U. S. titanium ca- 
pacity to 22,500 tons a year. 

Other metal contracts in effect are: 
DuPont, 2,700 tons annually; Titanium 
Metals Corporation of America, 3,600 
tons; Cramet, Inc., 6,000 tons; and Dow 
Chemical Co. 1,800 tons. DuPont is also 
producing 900 tons a year which is not 
tied to a Government contract. 


Anaconda’s Uranium Project 


The Atomic Energy Commission and 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. have 
signed a contract for the construction of 
an addition to the uranium ore process- 
ing plant at Bluewater, near Grants, 
N. M., the Operations Office of the Com- 
mission has announced. Expansion of the 
mill’s facilities is the result of the recent 
discovery of additional deposits of sand- 
stone uranium-bearing ores in that area 
by Anaconda. 

When completed, the Bluewater plant 
will be equipped to treat limestone 
uranium ores in increasing quantities by 
the carbonate leaching process, and 
sandstone ores by the acid leaching 
process. 

* 


Canada’s Copper Output 


Production of copper in Canada (mine 
output) totaled 144,715 tons in the first 
half of 1954, which compares with 135,- 
368 tons in the Jan.-June period of 1953, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Turkish Chrome Ore Sale 


Correcting a report (page 3, Sept. 2 
issue) to the effect that negotiations for 
the sale of Turkish chrome ore to the 
U. S. have failed, Kromit Limited, of Is- 
tanbul, advise that an agreement had 
been reached with GSA for the pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons. 

The chrome ore authority reports that 
there were three Turkish delegations 
that went to the U. S. for preliminary 
talks, namely, the representatives of Eti 
Bank, the Turkish Chrome Ore Produc- 
ers Committee, and Kromit Limited. 


Ndola’s Copper Refinery 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines and 
Ndola Copper Refineries, operating in 
Northern Rhodesia, have completed ar- 
rangements to provide £3-million esti- 
mated to be required for the construc- 
tion of an electrolytic copper refinery at 
Ndola. Initial capacity of the plant 55,000 
to 60,000 tons. One-third of the capital 
will be provided by British Insulated 
Callenders Cables, Ltd., and the remain- 
ing two-thirds by Roan Antelope. 


U. S. Mine Output of Copper 

Mine production of copper in the U'S. 
on a daily basis decreased 12% during 
July, owing chiefly to annual summer 
vacations, the Bureau of Mines reports. 
On a daily average basis it was 2,142 
tons, against 2,433 tons in June and 2,538 
tons for all of 1953. Production in July 
totaled 66,395 tons, against 72,984 tons 
in June. 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing in the third issue each month) 


ALUMINUM WASH COATINGS on graphite molds are 
being tested by a number of casting companies. The 
aluminum wash acts as an insulator. 


ZINC DIE CAST frames (22% by 21% in.) are used for 
a Philco TV receiver screen. 


CYLINDRICAL MONEL BLANKS are shaped in a steel 
die by the Moore Co., Marceline, Mo., by exploding a 
stick of dynamite in water within the cylinder. The com- 
pany forms the hubs for fans by this time-and-metal- 
saving fabrication method. 


TITANIUM WILL BE PRODUCED by new methods soon. 
GSA has signed a contract with Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. under which the company’s Electro Metal- 
lurgical Division will construct a plant at or near Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, to produce 7,500 tons of titanium annually. 
The plant will be in operation within two years. The 
metal will be produced with a new sodium reduction 
process which the company has had in pilot and proto- 
type stages for some time. 


Horizons, Inc., a Cleveland research organization, is re- 
ported to have an electrolytic method for producing 
titanium. The firm has signed an experimental contract 
with GSA for $540,000, the money to be in the form of a 
loan to be repaid by the company in titanium for the 
Government. The firm of Singmaster and Breyer is de- 
signing and building a plant near Stamford, Conn., to 
produce the metal by the new electrolytic process. Hori- 
zons expects to have the plant in operation late this year. 
A graphite lined steel cell is used with an electrolytic 
solution consisting of potassium titanium fluoride and 
salt. One graphite and one iron electrode are dropped 
into the cell. Argon gas is used to keep foreign elements 
out of the solution—this is done because titanium reacts 
quickly with such elements. The argon is inert and 
does not react with the titanium. Metallic titanium is 
deposited on one of the electrodes when a direct current 
is passed through the solution. 


CERAMIC COATINGS may be applicable to more types 
of materials now than formerly. Armour Research 
Foundation has come up with a new type coating which 
they claim can be used on a greater range of materials 
than ordinary ceramics because firing to heats of 1,300 
to 1,900 degrees F is not necessary. The new material 
can be sprayed on objects which have been heated to 
600 degrees F. This means the new coating will be more 
easily bonded to such materials as magnesium and 
aluminum, which melt rather easily. The elimination of 
firing furnaces reduces production costs also. Armour 
spokesmen said the new material, unlike the conven- 
tional ceramics, is flexible and resists chipping. They in- 
dicate it may be used for coating military aircraft parts 
and for electronic equipment. They feel it has many 
other possibilities as a heat resistant material even 
though it is not as corrosion resistant or as hard as the 
conventional ceramics. 


ECONOMIC ATOMIC POWER is from 5 to 15 years off, 
depending on the vigor of the development effort, ac- 
cording to Lawrence R. Hafstad, Director of the Reactor 
Development Division, AEC. Hafstad made this predic- 
tion before the Congress of Industrial Chemistry at 
Brussels on Sept. 16, 1954. He said we are several] hun- 
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dred million dollars away from economic electric power 
in the U. S. He indicated that the same dollar figures 
do not apply in other parts of the world or in Europe. In 
Europe the people have two advantages over the people 
of the U.S. Power costs are higher in Europe, thus giv- 
ing more incentive for atomic power development and 
the cost of research and related work in Europe is prob- 
ably only about half its cost in the U. S. 


Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the AEC, at a 
dinner celebrating the 20th anniversary of the National 
Association of Science Writers, said “our children will 
enjoy in their homes electrical energy too cheap to 
meter.” 


TACONITE PELLETIZING and heat hardening by a new 


but proven process will be used in the 12,000-ton per day 
plant to be constructed at Silver Bay, Minn., for the 
Reserve Mining Co. The plant will be called the E. W. 
Davis Works. The announcement was made by Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., steel plant engineering and construc- 
tion firm of Cleveland, and the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. of Milwaukee. The plant is expected 
to cost about $19 million. 


The new method started out in a very small experimental 
pelletizing furnace in the laboratories of the Allis- 
Chalmers Research Division. From these experiments 
grew a pilot plant at Carrollville, Wis., which had a 
capacity of about three tons per hour. From this plant 
grew a full scale, commercial size plant at Babbitt, Minn., 
which went into production last February for the Re- 
serve Mining Co. and has an output of about 1,000 tons 
per day. Taconite is the general designation for an iron- 
bearing Minnesota rock through which is dispersed fine 
particles of iron oxides firmly attached te the rock ma- 
terial. Industry has known for years that these low grade 
ores could be upgraded by several means, including 
magnetic separation and flotation. But the concentrate 
in the resulting powdered form could not be used 
because the strong air currents in the furnaces would 
blow it out of the furnace. The new process is based 
on the utilization of a horizontal furnace through 
which moves a traveling grate loaded with concentrates 
in the form of small balls. The balls are formed in large 
rotating drums and contain about 10% moisture and 
some anthracite fines for burning purposes. In the 
pelletizing operation the balls are dried by hot air blasts 
before ignition at the required heat hardening tem- 
perature. 


ALUMINUM CONDUCTOR ALLOY — 2EC has been de- 


veloped by Alcoa. The firm said it was designed to fit the 
requirements of the electrical equipment manufacturing 
industry. It has superior mechanical properties, includ- 
ing high yield strength and low creep, and there is only 
slight sacrifice of electrical conductivity compared with 
other aluminum conductor alloys. 


TITANIUM, TIN, AND ALUMINUM are used in the new 


weldable high-strength titanium-base alloy sheet devel- 
oped by Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., Midland, Pa. The 
alloy is available as a production item. It is 92%% 
titanium, 5% aluminum and 2%% tin. It has a minimum 
tensile strength at room temperature of 115,000 psi and 
maintains this strength at elevated temperatures, It is 
readily welded with the same techniques used for com- 
mercially pure titanium and the ductility of fusion 
welded joints is reported to be excellent. 











ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 


i 


JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.:- NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5.3200 











Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms, 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides, 

- 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plont, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 





Recovery of Thorium and 
Rare Earths by New Process 


A new process for the recovery of 
thorium and the rare earth metals from 
monazite sand has been developed by 
scientists at Battelle Institute in a re- 
search project sponsored by the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. The process 
is simpler than present processes and 
may be a factor in the development of 
new markets for these metals. 

Monazite sand is one of the most im- 
portant sources for thorium and the 
rare earths. The best known deposits of 
monazite are the beach sands of Brazil 
and India, but there is some monazite 
in Florida and Idaho and in other parts 
of the United States. 

Thorium metal is of interest in con- 
nection with nuclear “breeder” reactors, 
while thoria, the oxide of thorium, al- 
ready has an established use in the 
making of tungsten-lamp filament wire 
and as a refractory material. The rare 
earths are known to most in the form 
of “misch metal,” which is used pri- 
marily to make sparking flints for ciga- 
rette lighters. 

As described initially before the In- 
ternational Congress on Nuclear Engi- 
neering, the new process treats the 
monazite sand first with sodium hydrox- 
ide and then with hydrochloric acid, 
These recovery agents permit removal, 
at an early stage, of the phosphate pres- 
ent in the sand. 





U.S. Fluorspar Production 
Reduced in Second Quarter 


Fluorspar production in the U.S. in 
the second quarter was estimated at 
57,664 tons, against 69,760 tons in the 
first quarter and 84,073 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. Shipments from 
domestic mines in the April-June pe- 
riod totaled 64,720 tons, against 58,975 
tons in the first quarter and 88,718 tons 
in the corresponding period last year, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. Two 
of the larger producers in Kentucky 
(U.S. Steel and Inland Steel) closed 
their operations in the second quarter. 

General imports of fluorspar in the 
second quarter totaled 88,387 tons, 
against 74,109 tons in the first quarter 
and 92,899 tons in the second quarter of 
1953. 

Consumption increased slightly over 
that of the preceding quarter, the Bu- 
reau reports, but it was substantially 
below the 1953 rate. U.S. consumption 
in the April-June period was estimated 
at 120,289 tons, against 119,465 tons (re- 
vised) in the Jan.-March quarter. In the 
second quarter of 1953, with steel oper- 
ations at a high rate, consumption to- 
taled 159,745 tons. 

Stocks of fluorspar at consumers’ 
plants declined from 186,510 tons at the 
end of the first quarter to 154,269 tons 
at the end of the second quarter of the 
current year. At the beginning of the 
year stocks on hand totaled 227,511 tons. 

Domestic mines had 35,180 tons on 
hand on June 30, against 42,236 tons on 
March 31. 

* 


Mine-Mill Accepts Offer 


The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union last week voted to accept an 
across-the-board increase of 5.5¢ an 
hour offered by Miami Copper, Copper 
Cities-Castle Dome, Consolidated Cop- 
permines, and International Smelting & 
Refining Co. The agreement includes ad- 
ditional fringe benefits, said to raise the 
total grant to approximately 7¢ an hour. 
The Union announced that a more lib- 
eral hospitalization plan is to receive 
further consideration and brought up 
again within six months. 


ingot Brass Shipments 


Shipments of ingot brass and bronze 
by members of the Defense Council of 
the industry during 1953 and the Jan.- 
Aug. period of 1954, by months, in tons, 
follow: 

1953 1954 
24,423 20,661 
February . 25,429 19,920 
March 28,256 
April 25,044 
May 21,660 
June 20,818 
July 19,321 
August 20,156 
September 21,463 
October 22,280 
November 21,860 
December 20,541 

Total 271,251 


January . 


Note: Totals represent in excess of 95% of 
the deliveries of the entire industry 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 











TIN ‘ 
Straits 99% (a) 
New York New York 


—_ 


New York 


a - aro 
St. Louis St. Louis 





29.700 30.075 
29.700 30.200 
No Market 29.625 
29.700 29.900 
29.700 30.075 
29.700 30.425 


93.750 92.750 
94.000 93.000 
94.000 93.000 
93.875 92.875 
93.625 92.625 
93.750 92.750 


14.750 
14.750 
14.750 
14.750 
14.750 
14.750 


11.500 
11.500 
11.500 
11.500 
11.500 
11,500 





Averages 29.700 30.050 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at 


93.833 92.833 
(a) Nominal be for tin 


14.750 


12.000 11.500 


content. 
centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Sept. 18, are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b, refinery, 


29.821c.; Straits tin, 93.813c.; New York lead, 14.658c.; St. Louis lead, 14.467c.; 


St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 6.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


Note: The 2 tally quotations for copper, lead and zinc are 
the daily quotations; 


monthly averages are the 


averages of 





aq ay PAD Wf HD Dy I 
d to the f.o.b. refinery 
+ Jay Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125¢c. 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425¢. and 





ity. "0. 125¢. te 0.15¢. 





Quotations for zine reflect sales of the Prime 
Western grede as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 

ted averages of sales 
the "arfthanetical averages of the 


Prime Western zinc delivered 12.000c.; East 


obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade sinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands « 
premium of 1.35¢c. per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 


Chicago 
York; for California 20 poin 
New England add 7% points New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands « premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 


to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
quotations.” 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 
Sept. Exchange New York London 


London 
Gold (a) 


a 


in ores 





16 280.0625 85.250 
17 280.0625 85.250 73.000d. 
18 —— Not Quoted 

20 85.250 
21 85.250 
22 85.250 


280.0000 
279.9375 
279.9375 


73.000d. 


73.000d. 250s. 8d. 
250s. 54ed 


73.000d. 250s. 7d, 
73.000d. 250s. 8d. 
250s. 8d. 


silver-bearing materials, 





Av. 280.000 85.250 


(a)Open market 


lowance to such 


The daily New York silver quotation re- 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
and other unrefined 
in cents and 
fractions of a cert per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
dally by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and marketing. In addition to 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market, 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5¢. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Month 
Ago 


Net Change 
Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) .... 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 


Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e) ... 


E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 


All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


eee eee ewe 


66.6 (a) 66.4 
(a) 1,583 


(a) 84,743 


$54,118 
(d) 124 Aug. 
184.65 Aug. 
(a)110.5 Aug. 


Year Ago 


63.5 
1515 
121,736 
8,996 
$52,956 
124 

184.68 
1104 


95.1 
2,144 
146,912 
7,963 
$48,547 
136 

182.70 
1106 


28.5 
556 
73,812 
+845 
+-$5,571 
12 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 





—— COPPER 


Cash 3 Mo. 
- Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid 


Current 
Month 


London Metal Exchange 


LEAD ‘ 


ZINC 





—_ 


Current 


3 Mo. Mont 
Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 


3 Mo Cash 
Bid 


. 3 Mo. 
Bid = Asked Bid 


Asked 





250 
253 
253% 
254% 
260 


251 
253% 
254 
255% 
261 


242 
244 
243 
244 
246% 


242% 
244% 
243% 
244% 
247 


101% 
102 
101% 
100% 
101 


102% 
102% 
101% 
101 

101% 


99% 100 
99% 99% 
99 99% 
98% 99 
98% 99 


80% 
80% 
80% 
80% 
80" 


81 
81 
81 
80% 
80% 


80% 
80% 
80% 
80% 
80% 


80% 
81 

80" 
80', 
80% 


736 
738% 
738 
737 
735% 


736% 
739 
738% 
737% 
736 


736 
738 
738 
736% 
735 


737 
739 
738% 
737 
736 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, sinc 98% and tin min. 09.75% 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 10; U.S. Gold, see page 5 
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WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE clways in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 
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Sees 200-Million Tons Steel 
Capacity for U. S. in 25 Years 


The steel industry is growing with a 
vigor that makes predictions of 200,000,- 
000 tons of annual capacity within the 
next 25 years seem conservative, accord- 
ing to Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of 
the executive committee of Inland Steel 
Co. 

Speaking at ceremonies dedicating the 
restoration of the first iron works on the 
North American continent, at Saugus, 
Mass., on Sept. 17, Mr. Ryerson said that 
the industry which started here 300 
years ago has an almost unlimited 
future. 

“Steel is so basic to all other produc- 
tion,” he said, “that its uses multiply 
with each new development of labor 
saving devices and push-button opera- 
tions in the home and farm and factory. 
“The demand for steel could easily 
double within a generation,” he added, 
“and its ultimate usefulness in an atomic 
age cannot even be surmised at the 
present stage of that experimentation.” 

The industry’s tremendous expansion 
in the last few years has more than met 
immediate needs, Mr. Ryerson said. 
“The current high level of the nation’s 
economic activity is supplied with steel- 
making furnaces operating at less than 
70% of capacity,” he pointed out. 

“Steel companies cannot put aside 
their plans for greater capacity even 
though they can produce in excess of 
current market needs,” he said. “In fact, 
this year they are in the midst of the 
greatest campaign in the industry’s his- 
tory to establish new sources of iron 
ore.” This, he said, illustrated how the 
industry must start long in advance of 
anticipated future output expansion to 
build its reserves of raw materials. 

. 


U.K. Copper Consumption 

During the seven months that ended 
with July the U. K. consumed 242,271 
long tons of refined copper, an average 
of 34,610 tons a month, according to the 
British Bureau of Nonferrous Metal 
Statistics. For the year 1953, the U. K. 
consumed a total of 322,311 tons, an av- 
erage of 26,859 tons a month. 

Stocks of unwrought copper in the 
hands of U. K. consumers on Aug, 1 
totaled 67,307 long tons, which compares 
with 68,037 tons a month previous and 
55,344 tons at the beginning of 1954, 

° 


Lead—World Smelter Output 

World smelter production of lead in- 
creased from 1,760,000 metric tons in 
1952 to 1,790,000 tons in 1953, a gain of 
2%, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines, Production has in- 
creased steadily in recent years from a 
1944-48 average of 1,235.00 tons. 

The United States accounted for 24% 
of the 1953 output; Mexico 12%; 
US.S.R. 10%; Australia 10%; and Can- 
ada 8%. e 
Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27c, 80-10-10 (No. 


305) 314%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 37%c. Yel- 
low, 23¥%c and upward. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Sept. 21, 1954 
Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc). $68.00 
Flotation, 60% zine , .. $68.00 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead.. (a) $184.25 


(a) Effective Sept. 16, 1954 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Sept. 11, 1954, 
was 12.04c (US) per lb., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 

* 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 20%c; No. 12 alloy, 20c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 23'4c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 20%c; No. 2, 
19%4c; No. 3, 18%4c; No. 4, 17%4c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 2742c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 26c; Light copper, 24%4c; 
refinery brass, 2454c. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, fo.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per |b. 
No. 1 copper wire 244@25 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 234@233 
Light copper 21@213 
No. 1 composition 194@194 
Composition turnings 1841@18} 
Cocks and faucets 153@16 
Light brass 114@12 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 114@12 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 12@123 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 149@15 
Brass pipe, cut 16@163 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 14@144 
Rod ends, brass 154@16 
New soft brass clips 17@174 
Cast aluminum, mixed 10@104 
Aluminum crankcases 104$@11 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 13@134 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 10@104 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 7@7% 
Zine die cast, mixed 33@4 
Zine die cast, new 44@5 
Old zine 44@5 
New zinc clips 54@6 
Soft or hard lead 119@12 

64@6) 
13@134 
13@134 
11@113 
164@17 

75@76 

45@46 

23@24 

24@26 

60@65 

60@65 


Babbitt mixed 


Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 
Autobearing babbitt 
Monel clips, new 
Monel sheet, clean 


Nickel, clippings 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


OPPE 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 


40 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


P * D ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
P D M FIRE REFINED COPPER 


L N S ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 





TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE - NICKEL SULPHATE 


SMELTERS: Morenci, Ariz. 
Ajo, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


REFINERIES: El Paso, Texas 


Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


PRECIOUS METALS 
SELENIUM * TELLURIUM 
COPPER PASTE (80% CU) 


BUYERS OF BULLION, ORES, 
CONCENTRATES, MATTES, 
BLISTER, COPPER, SCRAP 

METALS and RESIDUES 











Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 3444c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO Mo0Os), $1.15; 
molybdie trioxide (MoOs;), bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c.; 75% grade 14.4c.; 90% grade, 
17 5c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $2.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.14%% C, 18-20% 
Si llc.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per Ib., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 lb. $4.30; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No, 1 heavy $30.00; 
No. 2 heavy $27.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $28.00; No. 2 heavy, $26.00. 
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